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On Song Writing 


By Tue Epitor 


ESTIFYING some two years ago 

before the Committee On Patents of 

the House of Representatives on 
H. R. 11258 (the new copyright bill), Mr. 
Augustus Thomas, dean of our American 
playwright-porducers, made the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“A song. What is it? There is 
nothing so slight, there is nothing 
so evanescent, there is nothing so 
ephemeral as a song, and yet noth- 
ing of such power. 

“I may not, like Major Putnam, 
have been addressing this committee 
for the last forty years, although it 
may begin to seem to you that that 
is the case either in its present com- 
position or in its official status, but 
as a page in the Forty-first Congress 
I waited upon this committee ade- 
quately fifty-five years ago. That 
was before some of its most active 
members were born, or perhaps even 
contemplated. And I saw a mem- 
ber, the equal of any man in this 
room, destroyed by a comic song. 
He was a man who had been elected 
to the lower House from Ohio; who 
had gone away and taken up his 
residence in New York; who was 
again elected there, and who was 
representing New York when he 
chose to attack Benjamin F. Butler, 
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in what was rather vitriolic 
language. And when the chairman 
—I believe the House was then in 
the Committee of the Whole — was 
called upon to suppress him, the 
friends of Butler simply asked that 
Butler be allowed to reply, and But- 
ler, as you men all know by the his- 
tory of it, got up on the Republican 
side of the House and said, “I will 
reply to the gentleman from New 
York in the language of every news- 
boy on the street, ‘Shoo, fly; don’t 
bother me.’ That was a popular 
comic song. Sunset Cox was not a 
very large man, and the reference 
destroyed him. He never recovered 
from it; his usefulness in Congress 
was gone, and his importance at 
home faded out. 

“The Marseilles built more barri- 
cades in France than all the oratory 
of Victor Hugo. 

“What did we do with ‘John 
Brown’s body lies molding in the 
ground’? What a recruiting thing 
that was, and the other words to it; 
the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic— 
the coming of the Lord.’ And on the 
other side ‘Dixie,’ vibrant, wonder- 
ful ‘Dixie,’ that for four years kept 
alive the smouldering camp fires of 
the Confederacy and afterwards sus- 
tained its people through all those 
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dark years of carpet-bag domination 
and negro government ; ‘Dixie,’ which 
outlived that service and came to the 
North, and became a favorite there ; 
‘Dixie,’ which made every southern 
banquet memorable and makes some 
moment of every banquet today, 
and which has passed from revolt 
and revolution to symbolizing the 
land of the magnolia and magnani- 
mity. 

“What are we going to do with 
the song? A man was wise who 
said, ‘Let me write the songs of a 
nation and I care not who makes its 
laws.’ What did we do, with George 
Cohan’s ‘Over There’? That was 
created in an inspirational moment 
when this Nation stood on tiptoe and 
the drums went down the street ; and 
today we are slowly creeping back 
in the tail-end of that procession, 
having recovered from the vice to 
which we _ receded—the vice of 
materialism, without some of which, 
of course, we can not live. But let 
us not forget the emotional appeal, 
without which we can not advance. 

“I don’t want you statesmen — I 
don’t mean you men who have any- 
thing of tenderness for particular in- 
dustries — but I want the statesman 
in each man here that transcends 
that thing to remember his country 
and remember if he lives it will be 
because of the writers of the song. 
Do not destroy them; don’t snuff 
them out by discouragement. Let 
them grow. Do not assume the 
attitude of the boy with his first 
kitchen garden, who pulls up the 
growing vegetables each day to see 
if it has progressed. 

“I thank you men for your atten- 
tion. You have got my idea. It 1s 
of a very deep and basic principle; 
and it is the thing that so obliter- 
ates these little questions, which I 
am quite sure you will adequately 
adjust, that they are hardly to be 
thought of at this moment. But the 
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big thing is the exclusive right and 
the encouragement of art.” 


Mr. Thomas provokes here a train of 
thought which must be interesting to 
every writer. If you took away from 
Scotland her Robert Burns, even her 
Harrie Lauder, how much of her flavor 
and glamour would be left to the man in 
the street? Ireland, Germany, France, 
Russia — think of them in terms of their 
imaginative appeal. How much of your 
attitude toward them — unless you have 
traveled much—is moulded by their 
songs? And how do you think America 
stands before the world in this light? 

We have produced a number of vigor- 
ous popular tunes which are being sung 
rather widely throughout the world. For- 
tunately, probably most foreigners who 
sing them do not know the meaning of 
the words, else our national pride would 
be much shocked by such representation. 
Good refrains are carrying the most 
assinine words to undeserved popularity. 
Yet it is unfair to expect that every com- 
poser should also be a poet. 

Like every other type of effective 
creative effort, song-writing is a busi- 
ness. That is to say, most of the songs 
known and sung by the millions are 
written by a few professionals. Partly 
this is due to the technical requirements 
of composition which only a few have 
given time to master. In part, also, it is 
due to the entrenching of successful prac- 
titioners in the commercial machinery 
without the services of which a song can- 
not reach a large public. For example, 
the composition of lyrics and scores for 
a comic opera or revue is not thrown 
open to free competition. It is assigned 
to a song-writer who has previously 
given evidence of ability. Complaint 
arises again and again from amateur 
song-writers that it is impossible for an 
outsider,to get a hearing without an im- 
mense amount of personal salesmanship. 
An orchestra leader must give his audi- 
ence a majority of new songs; the num- 
ber of new pieces he may try out is 
limited. He probably has several of his 
































Editor of THE WritTER: 


You may have heard of me as one of the 
lesser poets—some magazine verse, quota- 
tions in several of the leading anthologies, 
and three volumes of collected verse which 
have had, as poetry goes, moderate success. 
Of course, none of my work in this field has 
paid me what I could have earned in the same 
time writing book reviews, which is little 
enough. 

Naturally, I should like to make my 
talents in this direction sufficiently profitable 
that I might afford to give it more of my 
time. Thinking along these lines, I took 
notice of advertisements in certain maga- 
zines of professional composers who offer to 
compose music to words at a fee. I am 
tempted by this, since it seems apparent that 
the royalties of one successful song would 
amount to more than I could possibly make 
from my poetry by giving my entire life to it. 
Since no such advertisements appear in THE 
Writer, I assume that you are unsympathetic 
with these gentlemen. Is this true, and why? 

Entirely outside of the financial considera- 
tion, I am oppressed by the fact that my work, 
whatever its merit, reaches only a very few 
people, and that it will never reach many 
more. A song, it seems to me, reaches far 
deeper into the hearts of the people than any 
poem possibly could. I would trade all my 
hundreds of poems for the chance to write the 
words to one popular song. So would, I 
think, all of my contemporaries who are 
sincere in their art. Won’t you try to give 
me a little light on this problem — perhaps 
publish something to help the many others 
like myself who, I am sure, are similarly 
troubled ? 


This is what a newspaper reporter 
would call a tough assignment. 
calls for a reply of some sort. 


My dear 


In answer to your specific inquiry as to the 
reliability of the composers who advertise, two 
sentences from a bulletin sent out some time 
ago by the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce cover the question, I think, com- 
pletely. ‘Generally speaking, any so-called 
publisher, composer, arranger, bureau, or 
studio asking for money from an amateur 








own that he wants to popularize and his 
song-writing friends are legion. 
In view of this general situation, it is 
disconcerting to receive from time to 
time such letters as the following: 
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writer in connection with any scheme to get 
a song published is likely to be a fraud. There 
has never been a successful song published in 
this way as far as we can learn.’ 

Your general questions are more difficult. 
Without the ability to compose music to your 
own words, or the chance finding of a Sullivan 
to your Gilbert, your words will probably 
never be sung, however great your talent as 
a poet. Even should you succeed in having 
them set to music, the difficulties of getting the 
song before the public are very great. 

If you are willing to accept the dictum that 
there is no more money for the amateur in 
song-writing than in poetry, and confine your 
efforts to bringing your work to the atten- 
tion of a larger public, here is one experi- 
ment that you might try for amusement, 
mind you, not for profit. 

About nine years ago, when I was in France 
for reasons that had nothing to do with poetry 
or song, I was walking along the bank of a 
peaceful little stream tributary to the Loire 
in Saumur. I heard ahead of me a strangely 
familiar tune. On coming nearer, I found that 
it proceeded from a youthful fisherman, sing- 
ing to himself as he watched his cork floating 
on a quiet pool. You may imagine my amaze- 
ment to hear a boyish treble querying to the 
peaceful sylvan world, I Vunder Who's 
Keesing Her Now?” 

Then the other night, as I was reading 
Burns, I noticed how many of his poems were 
set to old Scottish tunes —an amazing num 
ber. You know, of course, what an impor' 
ant part of his development was this work 
It started me trying to recall how many mod 
ern poems I had seen written to old or new 
tunes. Except for parodies and colleges songs, 
I could recall very few, which seemed 
strange in view of the fact that the composers 
are searching so frantically the scores of the 
past for old refrains that can be made new 

Somebody is going to take a hint fron 
Bobbie Burns sooner or later, somebody who 
believes that we have in the past two or three 
centuries produced refrains worthy of preser 
vation, and who will salvage them by writing 
to them words of dignity and force? It means 
going off the beaten track, but who ever 
arrived anywhere who didn’t do just that? 
After all, why should n't you be a better 
Gilbert to another Sullivan? i 

Even if for naught but your own training, 
why not publish as your next book a collection 
under the title, “New Words to Old Tunes”? 
You may discover that the wages of the 
pioneer are higher than you think, not in a 
financial way but in the pleasure of having 
started something. 

Very truly yours, 
The Editor. 











Better Film Stortes 


By a Publisher's Representative who has first- 
hand knowledge of conditions in the film industry. 


O be bigger, better, and busier seems 
ee be the slogan of the film industry. 

Bigger and busier it has grown, but 
better? Is it always evident? The pic- 
ture business has gone from strength to 
strength until it has become a new Colos- 
sus bestriding the world, a giant, whose 
careless power has changed civilization, 
and been the occasion for apprehensive 
councils of state in England, Germany, 
Italy, and who knows where else. But 
the Colossus, for all his towering might, 
has a troubled heart. 

Stories are the meat of the industry, 
upon which it has waxed great, the sine 
gua non, without which neither stars, nor 
presentations, nor Wall Street, are of the 
slightest avail. A shortage here would 
be troubling indeed. “But,” you protest, 
“can there be such a thing as a shortage 
of stories, when almost any one can in- 
vent a plot over a luncheon table, a plot 
as good as half the ones that are used?” 
Of mediocre stories, no—there is no 
scarcity at all, but of good stories, yes. 
At any rate, not enough of them reach 
the screen. What constitutes a good 
screen story would make an interesting 
discussion, also whether or not eight 
hundred of them could have been found 
for the feature releases of the coming 
season, but we may draw something 
meanwhile from a brief survey of things 
as they are. 

Not much contact with the producing 
companies is required to make it clear 
that, even granting that right material is 
hard to find, there are other factors that 
explain the low supply of pictures with 
good story value. These are mainly 
three: sometimes the story is not con- 
sidered of much importance; in other 
cases, it is selected on a wrong principle ; 
and, perhaps fully as often, it is spoiled 
in the making. 

Strange to choose carelessly a tale 


which is to hold thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, watching in absorbed silence, which 
is to fulfill its mission of laughter and 
comfort and surcease from misery in 
Burma, and Scandinavia, in Rio, and in 
New York; but unbelievable as it is, the 
story per se is often considered of slight 
importance. One of the most famous 
and successful producers, a man who has 
made millions in the industry, exclaims, 
“What’s all this fuss about stories, any- 
way! There are only two kinds. Both 
have a man and a girl. In one the man 
gets the girl, and that’s comedy. In the 
other, he does n’t get the girl, and that’s 
tragedy.” Another producer of equal 
success pays up to $50,000 for a story, 
and never reads a book! These men, it 
must be granted, have something better 
for their purpose than cultural back- 
ground and that is the complex ability 
called showmanship. They have a genius 
for giving the public what it wants. But 
to many of the men, high in the industry, 
one story is as good as another, so that 
when the question of a purchase is put 
to them, to judge of value, they can only 
fall back on figures. How many copies 
sold? How long a run on Broadway? 
How many prospective customers al- 
ready familiar with the author’s name? 
The intangible elements are beyond 
them, so they take refuge in the con- 
crete. Whatever the incalculable merits 
of the narrative itself, here is a record of 
performance which is quite properly 
rated at a cash value. But, unfortu- 
nately, performance in one medium is no 
guarantee of success in another, so the 
concrete properties purchased may fail 
unaccountably, and the puzzled show- 
man, still treating story value as an in- 
vincible mystery, is left wondering why 
the expensive picture did n’t click. 
Illogical as it is, the film factories are 
constantly turning out productions of 
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tremendous cost, in which every other 
factor is considered of more importance 
than a dramatic and convincing plot. In 
these, production expense sometimes 
works like the beautiful cost plus system 
of the contractors. The more money put 
into a picture, the higher the price to the 
exhibitor, for “production value” is again 
a measurable element in the midst of in- 
tangibles and is used as a selling argu- 
ment. Stories that might be told as 
effectively by simple methods are smoth- 
ered in elaborate detail that would often 
be little appreciated by audiences except 
for the ballyhoohing of the press agent. 
For the perfection of background and 
costumes, the large companies maintain 
research departments in which scholarly 
men and women compile data for the di- 
rectors. The scrap books prepared in ad- 
vance for a big feature are marvels of 
careful investigation. Photographs are 
collected from every possible source. 
through libraries, universities, and for- 
eign consulates. Historians, archeolog- 
ists, and experts in every branch of 
knowledge are consulted, to insure ac- 
curacy on minute points. Every setting 
is as scrupulously planned and executed 
as if it were to form part of a per- 
manent structure. The architect makes 
his plans, the carpenter, his working 
drawings, with every detail of woodwork 
in careful harmony and faithful to 
period; the interior decorator hangs cur- 
tains and draperies, the property man 
places the right furniture and rugs, 
which have been obtained at whatever 
cost, while for the exteriors, photographs 
are reproduced on drops and_ glass 
screens. “Now for the story,” says the 
director, perspiring from honest effort, 
“it is a little weak, but that won’t show, 
surely, when we are doing it so beauti- 
fully. Besides, I still have other means 
of adding to its splendors and to the pro- 
duction value that is demanded of me.” 
So crowds of extras, ballets, and “atmos- 
phere” of every kind are added, and still 
more is lavished on costumes. All this 
is suitable and worthwhile when the 
story is right, but there seems to be a 
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sad delusion in certain quarters that it 
will make a good picture out of a poor 
story. 

The story is treated as negligible in 
another way, when vehicles are chosen 
for some of the stars, especially the wo- 
men. Plausibility, suspense, conflict, 
climax, every quality a dramatic produc- 
tion should have is deliberately sacrificed 
to the necessity for a big role for the 
star. She must have a chance to wear 
extravagantly beautiful clothes, and to 
use her most successful facial expres- 
sions. Her following must not be 
startled by her appearance in anything 
markedly different from what they have 
learned to expect. Some of them are 
justified, in as much as they seem to 
satisfy a certain demand by simply dis- 
playing themselves and their interesting 
costumes. With the men, this subordina- 
tion of the story to the part is often 
made for the fighters. If the public ex- 
pects a fight, they have to supply it. It 
may fit in with the plot; if it does n’t, so 
much the worse for the plot. The follow- 
ing of the star must be maintained. This 
is a sound business reason, but, generally 
speaking, the prestige of the star suffers 
so much from weak stories, that some- 
time it may become evident that only 
well-built stories pay any time for any- 
one. 

An interesting instance is the recent 
release, “The Love of Sunya.” It was 
based on “Eyes of Youth,” a_ suc- 
cessful play, and had the benefit of ex- 
cellent direction and every latest de- 
velopment in lighting and camera angles. 
Beautifully presented, with settings by 
Hugo Ballin, and with one of the most 
gifted stars, Gloria Swanson, who gave 
a fine performance, it was still described 
rather generally as a “flop.” Why? Be- 
cause, attractive as it was, the story was 
fundamentally wrong for a picture. 

What makes a good screen story, it is 
plain to see, is not always what makes an 
entertaining play, or a successful novel. 
Most of the producers who make the 
Westerns, the comedies, and the melo- 
dramas are turning out consistently 
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satisfactory material, because they cling 
to tried and true formulae. Following 
simple principles inherited from the 
showmen of the ages, they hammer 
away on the same note year after year, 
afraid to break the spell by any change, 
and of course under no great temptation 
to do so, since their vast public is peren- 
nially pleased. In the remote event that 
American audiences should tire of them, 
there would still be the foreign countries, 
the less civilized the better. China, 
for instance, where the market has 
been hardly scratched, is very fond 
of Westerns. They are enjoying 
everywhere the same success as the 
tales of knight errantry in Spain, 
of which countless numbers followed 
the same pattern, until Cervantes 
killed them with ridicule. The discovery 
of new patterns is not so easy. A big 
success brings out dozens of imitations, 
but the copies are similar, usually, in set- 
tings or type of story and lacking in the 


dramatic elements that put the first pic- 


ture over. This is a blind sort of pro- 
ceeding but sometimes it has the aspect 
of a style wave, not an unfamiliar 
phenomenon perhaps to some of the 
cleverest of the film executives. At any 
rate, the film salesman is furnished with 
another selling point for a “natural box- 
office wise.” 

The success of innovations like 
“Nanook” and “Chang,” with their ab- 
sence of formal plot, or “Beau Geste,” 
almost without love interest, or even the 
unconventional ending of “White Gold,” 
takes the ordinary producer by surprise 
because he has followed beaten trails 
and given little thought to abstract prin- 
ciples. His success with the golden 
goose of the movies has been partly acci- 
dental, and so far, he has had little need 
for analysis or theories. It is when he 
finds his hitherto docile public cold to 
offerings made at perhaps ten times the 
old cost that he begins to feel the need of 
more definite principles. Sometimes he 
gives it up as a bad job, and, in spite of 
Mr. Hays, falls back on the good old sex 
angle, with strong and unmistakable 
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titles. The demand for sex stories never 
dies. They may not achieve the biggest 
success, but he finds in them something 
stable to cling to in a rocking world. 

The scenario editors, who might be 
supposed to do most of the selection, are 
exceptionally conscientious and _ intelli- 
gent about their jobs, but they are given 
little opportunity to be effective. They 
watch publications all over the world, 
making thousands of synopses in a year, 
and classifying novels, plays, and 
magazine stories under many heads. 
These they file and _ cross-file, so 
that directors have access to hun- 
dreds of summaries of every type 
of story. But a very small percent- 
age of stories are bought on their recom- 
mendation. In one company, the ratio is: 
stories reported on, 4,476; stories bought, 
9. The director buys a story that a friend 
of his wants to adapt; the production 
manager has a friend, too, who needs the 
commission, or the star’s maid tells her 
about a good one. Hundreds of stories 
have been bought hit or miss, or because 
of a popularity unlikely to extend to the 
screen version. The emotional quality 
of Hutchinson’s novels, for instance, 
compensates for defects in the written 
version, but the improbability of the sit- 
uations and unsatisfactory development 
of plot is too apparent on the screen. 
“One Increasing Purpose” makes a poor 
picture, in spite of the fine work that has 
gone into the making of it. 

So much for the unsatisfactory film 
stories that may be laid at the door of 
bad selection, but in spite of the imper- 
fections of the system, many good stories 
are found and purchased, and an equal 
number are written especially for the 
screen. Why don’t we see more of them, 
then? 

This brings us to the third reason: 
Far too many well-chosen stories are 
spoiled in the making, and added to the 
list of “just movies” that have to be 
supported by “presentations” and jazz 
orchestras to keep the seats filled. The 
principal fault here is that there are too 
many cooks, or as Rupert Hughes called 
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them, in a moment of exasperation, 
“butchers.” The scenario writer has to 
alter the story somewhat to earn his 
money, and the continuity writer leaves 
his impress, too, in the shape of a few 
changes. The director wants to make it 
a “director’s picture,” so he has to give 
himself a little scope ; and the supervisor, 
and the film editor might appear unim- 
portant if they made no contribution. So 
the story is added to and cut, with re- 
makes, and retakes, and a resulting fail- 
ure that is no one’s fault, but certainly no 
one’s credit. Pictures with unity of ef- 
fect under this syndicate system are a 
miracle of co-operation. Too many con- 
ferences take the life out of the story. 
There are hopeful signs, however, of a 
change in method, one being the recom- 
mendation of the new Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences that the 
continuity of a story be written down to 
the last minute detail, so that the director 
can take the script and shoot from it 
without a single change or delay from 
story conferences. To prepare for a new 
picture, “The Musician,” Paramount is 
sending star, scenarist, and director into 
seclusion on Catalina Island, with in- 
instructions not to return until the con- 
tinuity is ready to the last detail. 

These, then, are the tribulations that 
beset the path of the good story toward 
the screen—and they present one cheer- 
ing aspect. They explain so much. Au- 
thors who understand the complexities 
of the business are less inclined to rash 
judgment when they encounter stories 
on the screen that are not half so con- 
vincing as some of their own. It is 
natural and quite general to conclude on 
seeing these vapid photoplays that the 
purchase of the stories was simply an- 
other case of inefficiency or dishonesty. 
Certainly there is some buying on mo- 
tives other than the merit of the ma- 
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terial, and there are many intricacies of 
split commissions. But the chances are 
that the stories for these productions 
were honestly bought and their choice 
decided by some conviction of story 
value. Their last unhappy state is doubt- 
less as far from the ideal of the director 
as it is from yours. The uncertainty of 
success with even the most promis- 
ing stories is one of the reasons 
why dishonesty in this branch of 
the business can thrive at all. A 
second-rate story under present con- 
ditions has almost an equal chance 
of success with a good one. “So why not 
take this one,” says the crafty trader. ‘] 
can get it from the author at half the 
price and you and I can divide the other 
half.” Then, too, the real value of the 
story is so difficult to measure that it is 
hard to know when either party is being 
cheated. An author walked into one of 
the New York offices not long ago and 
laid his manuscript on the desk of an 
executive of one of the well-known com- 
panies. “It’s a good story,” he declared, 
“and I won’t accept a cent less than 
twelve thousand dollars!” The movie 
man consulted with the next higher-up, 
and returned the answer, “Your story is 
worth twenty-five hundred to us and not 
a cent more.” “All right,” said the author 
meekly and took his check. Perhaps au- 
thors get the short end but producers, 
too, occasionally sometimes fail to get 
their value. “Marriage,” by H. G. Wells, 
for example, must have cost a penny, but 
it does n’t pan out in the picture. 

Of course the industry is fully aware 
of its own deficiencies, so the Colossus 
has now assumed an attitude more like 
Rodin’s Thinker. The answer to at least 
part of his problems is Better Stories, 
but the next question is: What makes a 
good screen story? and the next: Where 
are they coming from? 


Technical Poetry Critique 


By Ropert HILLyer 


HERE is a sonnet in this month’s 

collection which embodies many in- 

teresting faults. Interesting faults, 
by the way, are rare; they are generally 
found in the work of someone who has 
the genuine poetic instinct but has not 
yet conquered the medium of his art. The 
uninteresting faults, which are in a large 
majority, are these: total ignorance of 
poetic form (for example, one author en- 
closed some jagged, irregular verses 
which he had entitled a sonnet); senti- 
mentality (hackneyed treatment of hack- 
neyed themes); moralizing (the sort of 
“keep smiling” verses of which Edgar 
Guest’s effusions are typical); heart 
throbs (perfervid exposition of one’s 
personal emotions); and cheap humour. 
The interesting faults, on the other hand, 
are the slight lapses which mar other- 
wise careful work. 

The sonnet under consideration is en- 
titled “On the Ideal,” and at once our at- 
tention weakens. To go back to first 
principles: Abstractions are to be 
shunned. Whatever the Ideal is, it must 
be embodied in concrete form, something 
that can be imagined. It may be em- 
bodied as a person, a mountain, a wind, 
a season, a forest; in any case, it must be 
definite, else we can not grasp its signi- 
ficance. The reader of this sonnet will 
subsequently discover that the Ideal is 
the creative force moving through na- 
ture, and his interest will depend on the 
skill of the author in presenting objects 
which reveal this force. 


Thou art my love, I seek thee here or where 

Beauty's most lovely image may seen, 

Where in the breeze the glistening birches are 

Dancing like nymphs before the hemlock’s 
green. 

Among the phantom beeches by the brook 

Awaiting Spring’s inspired rhapsody, 

Yearning within her tender heart I look 

And hark as for a promised melody. 

A will o’ the wisp art thou, th’inviolate, 

Holding my vagrant soul a 

Thou art the risen lark at Heaven’s gate 

Singing to thine entranced listener. 

How shall I praise the power that from a clod 

Creates the man, from man creates the god? 


awn 


Cenqnu 


risoner, 


Frankly, this sonnet would fare badly 
with most modern critics, because it vio- 
lates several contemporary taboos. Its 
most serious fault is certainly its thin, 
abstract direction. It also suffers from 
weak rhymes, outmoded elisions and, in 
line 11, a too clear echo from Shakspere’s 
Sonnet XXIX. Line 1, the contrast be- 
tween here and where is vague. Line 2 is 
meaningless verbiage. Just what is 
“Beauty’s most lovely image”? Is it a 
face? a solitary beach? a forest? We 
must know. Poetry is not a matter of 
fact, to be sure, but it must provide ma- 
terial for the sensuous imagination. Lines 
3 and 4 are the first indication of power. 
The picture, though not startling, does 
much to redeem the first quatrain. 
Again, line 5 suggests the thin, wintry 
leaves of the beeches very well, but the 
image immediately fades in the vague 
and hackneyed phrasing of line 6. In line 
7 her has no antecedent, and the meaning- 
less line is further confused. In line 8, 
the word melody forms a double-weak 
and identical rhyme with rhapsody in line 
6. Rhyming can be no worse, unless it 
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is entirely false. In line 9, th’inviolate is 
an unnecessary and cumbersome elision; 
furthermore, violate is meaningless. 
Inviolate to what? Line 10 is harmless; 
line 11, as has been pointed out, is almost 
a quotation from Shakspere’s sonnet. 
Line 12 is musical, but again we find a 
double-weak identical rhyme, listener. 
The terminal couplet of the sonnet shows 
more ability of epigram than we should 
have expected from the rest of the poem. 

Very well, the sonnet is destroyed. 
What is left? Why consider it at all 
since it shows so many faults? Because 
these faults are all obviously part of the 
apprenticeship of one who really pos- 
sesses the poetic instinct. Even the too- 
close adaptation from Shakspere shows 
a study of models without which no tech- 
nique can be developed. The construc- 
tion of the idea is excellent, and the 
metrical movement of the poem shows 
a musical ear developed by practice and 
susceptible of further development. It 
is apparent that all the weaknesses of the 
sonnet are on the surface; they are rem- 
ediable. 

A short lyric entitled “Rain” shows 
similar faults and possibilities : 


1 Rain against my window pane, 
2 (Rain against my heart) 
3 Blurring outlines in the street. 
4 (Blurring pain in part) 


5 Silver grey and drooping leaf, 

6 Beauty softly clad. 

7 (Does this hush within me mean 
g I can yet be glad?) 


The first two lines recall too clearly 
Verlaine’s (1 quote from memory): “Il 
pleut sur la ville comme il pleut dans mon 
coeur.” Line 4, with part dragged in so 
obviously for the sake of rhyme, is 
meaningless. Lines 5 and 6 are effective 
because the author has given us the 
image before speaking of the abstraction 
(Beauty). The last two lines are prosy. 
Yet as a whole, the poem has possibili- 
ties. 


Theil 








One more sonnet and then I have done. 


My House 
1 A house upon a village hil] is mine, 
2 (A more than dream-like thing puffed out 
with air.) 
3 It stretches to the four winds staunch and 
square, 
And to the south wall clings a jessamine 
Ghosts on the north have claimed a trumpet- 
vine 
6 To warn me in what rooms they mean to 
stare, 
7 I do not mind; in fact, I think I'd dare 
8 Invite them in on rainy nights to dine 


uns 


9 My house holds wistful songs of many spheres, 

10 No singer doubts the tale his neighbour tells, 

11 No guest there dreads the devil or his spells, 

12 Nor frowns upon a startling truth he hears. 

13. And so my house means hospitality, 

14 God visits there; He likes society 

A pleasantly fantastic, conceited poem, 
written appropriately in conversational 
idiom. Technically, it needs much 
strengthening. In the first place, the 
figures presented by lines 2 and 3 refer 
to the same object but contradict each 
other. The image, therefore, is erased. 
Line 2 suggests a bubble; so does the 
verb stretches. Why, then, square? Our 
minds had already conceived the image 
of a sphere. This comment may seem 
carping but it applies to a really serious 
fault: the mixing of images, an enlarge- 
ment of the old fault of mixed metaphor. 
Jessamine and mine form an_ identical 
rhyme. The second quatrain is pleasant 
and well-turned. In line 9, “Wistful 
songs of many spheres” might well be 
strengthened, but, in general, the third 
quatrain continues the conceit effectively. 
The terminal couplet, which should be 
the strongest part of the poem, is the 
weakest. In the first place, the double- 
weak, identical rhyme of hospitality with 
society is impossible. In the second 
place, I complain vigorously against the 
practice common among budding poets 
of dragging in God to prop up their work 
when their inspiration is at its lowest 
ebb. This couplet should be removed, 
and another, more climactic and more in 
tone with the rest of the poem, should be 
substituted. 





A Few from the Chest 


By Henry S. WHITEHEAD 


EVERAL things have been accu- 
S mulating on my chest about the 
magazine situation in America dur- 
ing the past few months particularly. I 
am stimulated to set out the gist of these 
things partly by rereading Mrs. Ger- 
ould’s admirable article in the “The Free 
Lance Writer’s Handbook” on The 
American Short Story. 

First, then, about the choice of maga- 
zines by writers, as possible markets. 
Writers are being constantly advised to 
try magazines outside “The Quality 
Group”; not to be too particular about 
choice of markets. The many who ad- 
vise writers thus leave certain facts out 
of consideration. 

With the well-recognized exceptions 
of Adventure, The Danger Trail, and 


a few others, the “adventure magazines,” 
which cry in and out of season for Ac- 
tion, Action, and then more Action— 
“we do not care how the story is told 


so long as it is filled with thrills, 
crammed with stirring, pulsing incident, 
—Action, Action”!!—such magazines are 
poor media if quality of work is to be 
considered, and not merely that which 
moves me to tear my hair whenever [ 
hear it,—“The Writing Game”! I sup- 
pose there will always be a certain num- 
ber of “Writing-Game” persons who will 
remain quite willing to stultify what 
talents God has given them for the pur- 
pose of seeing their names at half-a-cent- 
a-word in the Contents Tables of the 
pulp-papers ; who are actually pleased to 
have succeeded in turning out a “salable” 
story of impossible people under imagin- 
ary circumstances doing continuously a 
series of incredible stunts for the 
momentary delectation of morons with 
twenty cents to spend. 

The kind of magazine which clutters 
up the newsstand and buys such material 
does not want good work, and the stir- 


ring competition through which alone 
the writer who lands in it can dispose of 
his material is a competition to see who 
can most closely conform to a standard 
utterly subversive of good writing as 
competent critics recognize the same. I 
should like to see a general revolt of 
writers against the unworthy standards 
of such bunkum media as I have tried to 
indicate, and whose name is Legion 
among the cheaper grades of current 
magazines. Such a revolt, on a scale 
large enough to express itself emphatic- 
ally, would probably be a wholesome 
thing not only for Letters but even for 
“markets.” It might teach the mob of 
editors who are office-boys for the pulp- 
paper magazine proprietors that self- 
respecting producers of fiction are heart- 
ily tired of turning out what they allege 
their lowbrow “public” wants. 

Most writers, the majority, probably, 
of the readers of THE Writer—do 
not have to write for a living. If they 
all cut loose and began to depend on the 
sales of their production for a living 
they would be abruptly confronted with 
a choice between starvation and com- 
pletely stultifying themselves in the 
mad, competitive scramble in the fine art 
of turning out literary junk. Just so long 
as writers go on producing deliberate 
hokum, just so long will the writing pro- 
fession continue to be a mess. The 
sooner that process is brought to an end, 
the sooner will be remedied what is per- 
haps the most absurd set of conditions 
which have ever existed in the realm of 
English Literature. 

There comes from the critics a con- 
stant succession of justified wails at the 
poor quality of current magazine litera- 
ture. Despite variations in their criteria 
the critics are in general agreement. 
What is the answer? 

The editors get what they want. That 
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is the basic answer. If the general trend 
of criticism is sound, and I believe it is, 
i. e., if too large a proportion of published 
material in American magazines is bunk, 
then, obviously, the fault is with the edi- 
tors. They have bought the bunk—in- 
vited and even prescribed it, in many or 
most cases, and have presented it to 
the reading public. I am perfectly cer- 
tain that America holds an appreciable 
number of sound writers who are not 
getting published, and for a variety of 
reasons, chief among which are: 

1. The editorial obsession about 
“Names.” Many magazines sell chiefly 
from the prominent list of “Names” on 
their front covers. In too many cases 
“Names” are the result of log-rolling 
and other “professional” processes which 
are only a little short (if at all) of chican- 
ery. 

2. Despite constant editorial reitera- 
tion of a welcome to “new” and “young” 
writers, the really profound distaste of 
magazines for the process of “taking on” 
a “new” writer. There are, of course, 
innumerable cases per contra. Certain 
first-rate magazines honestly look for 
“promising work” among “new” writers. 
It they did not, the mere natural process 
of death would end all fiction publication 
at the end of a current literary genera- 
tion! But the inertia, which means “re- 
sistance to change,” even for the better, 
of editors in this respect is a very serious 
force to reckon with. It is, too, under- 
standable. No small part of an estab- 
lished writer’s salability is his reputa- 
tion, and magazines must be sold. One 
can sympathize with the editorial mind 
here. The case of Joseph Hergesheimer 
writing without sale for fourteen forma- 
tive years, and innumerable other cases, 
serve as the opposite argument. How 
many new names have appeared on the 
cover of Hearst’s International-Cosmo- 
politan since it had that name? Or 
during the last five years, say, of the 
Cosmopolitan’s existence before that 
merger? 

3. A perversion of taste on the part 
of those who are responsible for maga- 
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zine contents, i. e., again the editors! 
Who, among comparatively “new” writ- 
ers, are getting the laurels and the large 
checks? In this consideration I am con- 
strained to go back some years because 
very new writers could not illustrate my 
purpose. They would be ephemeral, per- 
haps, and I could justly be put out of 
court on that possible ground. I must go 
back to include a group of writers who 
are only comparatively “new,” but con- 
cerning whose “modernity” there can be 
no possible question. These would be 
Dreiser, Van Vechten, Kreymborg, 
Hecht, and Sherwood Anderson. They 
are well-established, “best sellers” today, 
and they are all “modern” and compara- 
tively recent, i. e., it is not very long ago 
that they were unknown. This list 
might, of course, be very greatly ex- 
tended, though not, perhaps, to the 
advantage of the issues being urged. 

4. More and more must magazine 
fiction, if the current trends are allowed 
to continue, be restricted in subject-mat- 
ter to the “popular” types, chiefly re- 
presented by (A) “Westerns,” (B) The 
varieties of The Helen and Warren Story, 
(C) Adventure-Action Rough-Stuff, and 
(D) The Woman-Interest Story, sicklied 
or unsicklied o’er, as the case may be, by 
the pale cast of Sex. 

How can critics expect the standard of 
quality in English Prose to be raised 
when the editorial tendency is increas- 
ingly towards the kind of thing turned 
out by writers like Dreiser, Van Vechten, 
Kreymborg, Hecht, and Sherwood An- 
derson? When the market for Quality 
and Distinction is at a discount, and when 
the kind of log-rolled material just com- 
mented upon gets itself increasingly put 
before the intelligent reading-public as 
America’s Best? 

There seems to be something rotten in 
Denmark. Things literary are not as 
they should be in our midst. The answer 
to the situation certainly includes a state 
of mind among American editors which 
might be the better for a checking-up. 
The publication premium is not, today, 














upon a worthy emulation of the really 
great magazine-writers like Steele and 
Hawthorne, Edith Wharton and Willa 
Cather, Dwight, Hergesheimer, Eugene 
Rhodes, Ben Ames Williams, and Barry 
Benefield, but rather upon a set whose 
“work” is no longer, even by those who 
but 


praise them, entitled “distinguished,” 


Selling 


By 
DITORS receive a great many stories 
E which are pretty good—but they 
seldom buy them. The reason is 
that while there is no particular reason 
for rejecting one of these offerings there 
is no particular reason for accepting it, 
either. And the story or article which 
may be accepted or rejected with about 
equal propriety goes back to its author 
every time. In the writing world, the 
unsolicited manuscript is in the rdle of 
defendant. In law, the defendant gets 
the benefit of any doubt. But a manu- 
script must prove its case. 

The young writer—or the old one, 
either, for that matter—should never 
send out a manuscript which has not at 
least one outstanding selling-point. One 
is enough. The contribution otherwise 
may be mediocre. It sometimes may get 
past even though it have glaring faults 
And it is not as difficult to provide this 
selling point as it might seem. A little 
thought devoted to the matter will often 
work wonders. 

For instance, knowledge of subject is 
always a good selling point—especial 
knowledge of subject, I mean. If you are 
writing a story about a barber and hap- 
pen to have been a barber in your time, 
the chances are that you will say some 
interesting things about the details of 
the profession. Your very view-point will 
show everything up in a novel light to 
the reader, and if the story itself is not 
very bad indeed it will cause any editor 
to sit up and take notice. 
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rather “significant.” One cannot help re- 
acting, when one uses one’s own mind 
on the matter, to the alleged significance 
as redolent of the brothel and the mud- 
hole, but one might even bear with such 
e. general choice of material for significa- 
tion if only its proponents would learn 
how to write! 


Points 


WiIcKHAM 


Gf course, everybody can’t be a barber, 
but everybody can be something. A 
writer who has never been anything but 
a writer, unless he be a great genius to 
whom all life is more or less of an open 
book, is in hard case. The material which 
a writer has collected in the practice of 
his profession is the worst material in 
the world, for the reason that every 
writer has it. Newspaper stories and 
stories of the literary life are seldom ac- 
cepted when they come from the most 
skillful hands. They are no novelty. 
Every editorial mail is heavy with them. 
But the chances are you have once 
earned your living in some way apart 
from literature—or lived on your money, 
or sponged on your relatives, or begged 
your bread. It does n’t matter what you 
have done. Write about it if you wish to 
sell. 

A successful author also takes con- 
siderable pains to acquire information 
which has not come to him in the ordin- 
ary course of events. He visits places 
and gets acquainted with the peuple he 
finds there. The unsuccessful author 
draws upon his inner consciousness, wha 
he calls his imagination. What he is 
really doing is faintly remembering what 
he has read. His work is a washed out 
copy of other people’s work. And he 
wonders that he cannot compete aa 
the originals! Knowledge of material : 

a selling point which anybody who is ant 
too lazy to live can put into every manu- 
script he puts into the mails. Of course 
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he should be careful not to overload his 
stuff with information. A few good facts 
go a long ways. But they are like salt 
in bread, they make the product taste 
very flat when they are left out. 

Another selling point is clear and defi- 
nite and agreeable characterization. It 
is more difficult to supply than mere 
knowledge of material, but it comes from 
the same source. After all, people are 
material, the most important sort of ma- 
terial. They are all around us. To put 
them on paper one must learn not to be 
photographic. Uncle George wil! prob- 
ably not work well into a story if you 
try to represent Uncle George just as 
he is. But if you can take a hint from 
Uncle George—his timidity in the pres- 
ence of young women, for instance (did 
you ever notice it?), he becomes a story 
on the spot. You may help him out with 
a hint taken from Aunt Sarah, if neces- 
sary. She is very fussy about her 
clothes. 

Now what if Uncle George were sud- 
denly dropped down in a_ blacksmith 
shop in the country? He is a city man, 
afraid of young women, fussy about his 
clothes, and having been caught by a 
very pretty girl when he was in his old 
clothes trying to do a paper-hanger’s 
job, he runs away rather than meet her 
again. An old friend of his owns a 
blacksmith shop. George visits him, 
hangs about the place, gets interested 
in the work, the friend dies, and George 
finds himself the proprietor. At the same 
time his city income stops through some 
contingency or other. He is now a black- 
smith. He likes it. No women there— 
or not the sort of women who frighten 
him. 

The rest is easy. He marries one of 
the neighbors’ daughters. At the last 
minute, however, it looks as if the city 
girl would mix things up. She is horse- 
back riding, and her horse casts a shoe 
near the blacksmith’s shop. George has 
to put it on, right in front of her, in his 
old clothes, and everything. And he finds 
to his surprise that he does not care a 
rap. What has been the trouble with 
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him was the idea that he cared for that 
sort of girl. He would not have been 
so shy but for this mistaken notion 
that they were the sort he must look to 
for a wife. Once that is out of his sys- 
tem, he can marry the right girl and be 
happy. 

Lay this story among familiar scenes, 
or scenes with which you have made 
yourself familiar, and your character will 
not be like every other character. He 
will be real, and will stand out as a sell- 
ing point. 

Mere writing seldom sells a story these 
days, but exceptionally good handling 
sells a good many. By good handling, I 
mean that sort of treatment which gets 
started with the action from the drop of 
the hat, uses words sparingly, and in- 
dulges in what description and analysis 
is absolutely necessary only after a sus- 
pense has been created. 

Suspense is of two kinds, both based 
on curiosity. If you arrange it right the 
reader becomes curious to know what 
happened in the past in order to bring 
about the present situation. If a man is 
found shot, for example, one is curious 
to know who shot him, and why. The 
other kind of suspense arises from 
curiosity as to the future. Two men who 
hate each other are left alone. There 
is a revolver in the table drawer. 
Neither of them knows it. Will either 
of them find out? And what will hap- 
pen? A penniless young man meets a 
girl at a dance. He will fall in love with 
her. How will he get money enough to 
marry her? 

Suspense of any kind always arises 
from concealing things from the reader, 
and to be effective should result in sur- 
prise. Two solutions are put before the 
reader, for example, and in the end a 
third solution is suddenly found. The 
young man finds enough money to en- 
able him to marry the rich girl—and he 
marries a poor girl who has been in the 
story all along, but that he never thought 
of till some circumstance shows him 
how fine she is. 

Suspense and action working together 
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But 
working alone, a mere moving of pieces 
rapidly about the board, is very poor 


have sold many a story. action 


stuff. It must originate in the charac- 
ters and the surroundings to mean any- 
thing. Therefore it is well not to have 
too much action in your mind when you 
begin. Get out of the habit of describing 
your people in mere words. Don’t saddle 
them with a plot. A plot is nothing but 
a clash of characters, or a clash of 
character with circumstances, told in in- 
cidents that flow along naturally, lead- 
ing to suspense and a sudden, unexpected 
conclusion. The minute you have a 
human being with a human desire con- 
fronted with a difficulty you have the 
beginning of a plot. 
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Let your characters be real folks, but 
exaggerated a trifle, and in a short story 
by no means full length figures. Let 
them work out their own salvation among 
scenes which you know to the life. Let 
your incidents flow naturally and swiftly, 
with the big scene at the end. Choose sub- 
jects which are timely. Write only for 
magazines you are familiar with. The 
editor will soon discover in your work 
a difference from the ordinary run. And 
he will manifest his appreciation in the 
only way he can manifest it—checks 
signed by the business department. 
These checks are the only kind of favor- 
able criticism which are worth the paper 
they are written on. 


Censorship 


ROFESSOR Daniel Evans, of An- 

dover Theological Seminary, speak- 

ing at the fourteenth annual national 
business conference in Babson Park, (as 
reported in The Boston Herald), re- 
viewed book censorship through the 
ages, with especial reference to its recent 
history in Massachusetts. 

After pointing out that the desire to 
censor books, plays, magazines, and 
scientific treatises was growing in the 
country at large, the speaker held that 
while the movement was a ripple today 
it might be a wave tomorrow and “engulf 
not only books that deal with sex, but 
also books which deal with all advanced 
scientific ideals, moral ideals, and re- 
ligious truths.” 

The provision of the existing laws 
were next cited by Professor Evans, who 
went on to say: “The difficulty, as 
I see it, lies in the law, which was 
meant to reach a definite and danger- 
ous evil but is now used to cover 
an entirely different matter. The 
original situation was the sale or exhibi- 
tion of pornographic pictures and 
pamphlets and books to youths. The law 
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was needed for this situation and is still 
needed. The officers of the law still need 
to be vigilant to oppose this evil and 
there is still need of voluntary organiza- 
tions or societies to aid in the beneficent 
work. The difference of opinion arises, 
however, as to books and magazines 
which are not intended to be obscene, or 
indecent, or impure, nor being written, 
published, or sold with this purpose in 
mind. It is admitted that there are books 
which children and boys and girls should 
not read at their period of life, but which 
their parents should have the right or 
privilege to read and which the children 
themselves will read later in life. Here 
it is a case of milk for babes and strong 
meat for adults. 

“The question still remains in view of, 
or in spite of, these conditions—what are 
obscene, indecent, or impure books? Here 
is the crux of the matter. Who is the 
judge? By what standard is the judg- 
ment to be made? Who are the persons 
qualified to judge what is obscene, in- 
decent, and impure in distinction from 
the realistic, true to life presentation of 
matters? Who can tell us what is safe 























What subjects 
How 


and what is dangerous? 
are tabu and what permitted? 
much or how little freedom should the 
writer, the publisher, the seller, and the 


reader have? How much do we believe 
in and value the principle of freedom of 
thought and of utterance whether in 
speech or in writing? 

“Social problems are now our vital in- 
terests. The scientific temper is the in- 
tellectual spirit of our time. The ex- 
clamation of the old New Englander, ‘I 
want to know,’ is no longer a matter of 
exclamation but of live curiosity. 

“There is a new frankness that has 
grown out of this new scientific spirit. 
Sex is no longer a thing of dirt, nor of 
whispered talk; it is recognized as a part 
of life, it is one of the fundamental im- 
pulses of the human; it has more to do 
with the making or the marring of hu- 
man happiness than any other impulse. 
It makes for life’s divine comedy and also 
for its terrible tragedy. It has played 
an immense part in human life and it has 
very much to do with religion. It has 
always been deeply studied by poet and 
philosopher. Recently it has become 
the paramount study of the biologist and 
psychologist. This varied interest in and 
study of sex has been made the subject 
matter of literature in a franker, freer, 
and saner way than ever before. 

“This treatment of the sex motive in 
literature and this new attitude toward 
it in life generally are evidences of 
changed standards. We have moved into 
a new world. The standards of yester- 
day no longer avail us. The customs of 
this new world are different. The in- 
decent of yesterday is not the indecent 
of today. The obscene of yesterday is 
not obscene today ; or the impure of yes- 
terday impure today. When censorship 
therefore places a tabu upon certain sub- 
jects for literary treatment; when it 
makes the moral welfare of adolescent 
youth the measure of the knowledge and 
reading of adult persons; when it takes 
the notions of indecency and impurity 
which prevail at a given period as de- 
cisive for later periods with different 
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standards; when it would prevent ad- 
vanced ideas and ideals; when it would 
prohibit the candid presentation of the 
great human experiences of life; when 
it says, ‘thus far and no farther’ shall hu- 
man thought move; then such censorship 
is not a virtue, but a vice; it is not a 
good thing, but a bad. And since this is 
now the situation in which we find our- 
selves, through the law on our statute 
book, and through the supreme court’s 
interpretation, and because of the sense 
of responsibility which the district at- 
torney and the police officers feel, then it 
would appear wise to change the law and 
make possible the possession of books 
that men competent to judge of moral 
and literary values write, publish, and 
sell; to secure for these ministers to the 
minds of men protection from criminal 
procedure and to save Boston from being 
the laughing stock of the country at 
large. 

“This is the constructive suggestion for 
our consideration as it applies to our local 
situation. This would save us from our 
present predicament. There is, however, 
as we suggested earlier, something that 
has a wider bearing and is of more funda- 
mental importance. There is a principle 
at stake, and the principle is the founda- 
tion of thought and expression. The less 
freedom, the less work of life, and the 
value of the literature produced; the 
more freedom, the richer the life, and the 
greater the creative impulses and the 
nobler the literature. 

“We should all strive to secure the 
largest possible freedom of thought and 
expression. We should dread the danger 
of killing a great book because it does 
not conform to present standards, notions, 
or customs. We should keep vividly in 
mind that the prohibited books of yester- 
day have become our classics and that 
these very books have made for these 
changes in thought. And we should re- 
member that human nature in the long 
run is the only true censor, for it has 
kept alive the great books dealing 
seriously with all aspects of human ex- 
perience, and has let die those that were 




















superficial and sentimental, and those 
that were really obscene, indecent, and 
improper. Nor should we forget that we 
ourselves are censors. 

“We make possible, by our reading and 
buying, the books that are worthy to 
survive, and also the books that should 
never have been made. The principle at 
stake in this whole censorship matter 1s 
the principle of freedom of thought and 
writing. Discussion will discover the 
truth and debate test the issues. 

“It is a time to take down our Milton 
from the shelf and read not once, nor 
twice, but many times, his immortal 
‘Areopagitica,’ that we may learn anew 
the cost and the value of freedom 
of thought and printing, feel again 
the quickening of our pulses, and 
find once more reinforcement in our 
determination to be free, and _ the 
renewal of our faith in the power of 
truth. Parliament had passed ‘an order 
to regulate printing: That no book, 
pamphlet, or paper shall be henceforth 
printed, unless the same be first approved 
and licensed by such or at least one of 
such, as shall be appointed.’ Milton ad- 
dressed himself to them and declared: 


‘Unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book: Who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image ; 
but he who destroys a book, kills reason itself. 
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Kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. 
Many a man lives a burden to the earth, but 
a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no 
age can restore a life, whereof perhaps, there 
is no great loss; and a revolution of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. 

“We should be wary, therefore, what perse- 
cutions we raise against the living labors of 
public men, how we spill that seasoned life of 
man, preserved and stored up in books; since 
we see that a kind of homicide may thus be 
committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if it 
stand to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in 
the slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at 
the ethereal and fifth-essence, the breadth of 
reason itself; slays an immortality other than 
_ eee 

‘Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously be licensing and prohi- 
biting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; whoever knew Truth put 
to the worse, in a free and open encounter ? 
Her confuting is the best and surest suppres- 
ee 

‘For who knows not that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty; she needs no policies, no 
stratagems, nor licensings to make her vic- 
torious; those on the shifts and the defenses 


that Error uses against her favor; give her 
but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, 
for then she speaks not true..... rather turns 
herself into all shapes except her own, and 
perhaps tunes her voice according to the time 

. until she be adjured into her own like- 
ness. 




















Manuscript Club Department 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the social 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, the Writer: 


You are doing good work in your Manuscript 
Club department. Twenty years ago, when | lived 
in England, I was a member of a Club whose 
forty members lived in various parts of the country 
and never met each other, yet the club was suc- 
cessful. Five folios (i. e., covers large enough to 
hold eight or nine MSS of varying sizes, also spare 
foolscap for criticisms) were circulated by mail 
among the members, each member receiving one 
about every two weeks. The recipients were al- 
lowed to keep the folio for five days during which 
they were to read the manuscripts, criticize in writ- 
ing, if they cared to, insert a new manuscript of 
their own, and then mail the folio to the next ad- 
dress on the mailing list to be found on the inside 
cover. If any of the member’s own manuscripts 
were in the folio when it reached him he took them 
out before sending the folio to the next one cn 
the list. 

That method worked admirably. The Club had 
a “head” to whom the folios were sent at stated 
intervals, when he would correct the mailing lists 
and do anything that was needed to facilitate 
smooth operation. 

There is this to be said for “Correspondence 
Manuscript Clubs ;” they help production. In order 
to live up to the conditions of membership, a 
member has to write something. During my mem- 
bership I read a large number of stories in those 
folios which I afterward saw in magazines of 
good standing and large circulation. What sur- 
prized me more than anything was the fact that 
recognized authors—several had written novels, 
and some had volumes of poetry to their credit— 
were among the best members of the Club. They 
said that the criticism of the other members was 


valuabie. It was true that the most helpful critic- 
ism often came from the least successful writers. 

The correspondence method which I have de- 
scribed has this advantage over the personal con- 
tact method; the criticisms being in writing are 
more helpful. The critic can take more time for 
his work and he has to be explicit ; his words—and 
better yet—his judgments, are selected with greater 
deliberation, and the very fact of having to write 
them down is helpful experience. 

Of course, personal contacts are apt to bring 
out more ideas and they may be expressed with 
greater emphasis, but only those who have re- 
ceived seven or eight manuscripts from fellow 
aspirants in authorship, all in one batch and each 
one accompanied by three or four criticisms, can 
know of the thrill and the stimulation of the ex- 
perience. A member of such a club just has to 
write! And if stimulus of one’s ambition is one 
of the essentials for a young writer I know of few 
better methods of getting it than that of the Manu- 
script Club. 

There must be hundreds of tyros scattered over 
these United States who would be glad to join a 
Manuscript Club such as I have described. What 
about forming one? The school teacher “way 
back” in the mountains somewhere may be trying 
vainly to get started on the pathway to fame by 
means of writing, and longing for fellowship with 
kindred spirits. There is no way, other than the 
one I have described, to help her, and she may be 
the very person who some day will write the 
great American novel. 

Your Manuscript Club department is all right. 
Nothing but good can come from it. Keep up the 
good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. Doughty. 


NOTE: Tue Writer is interested to know whether there are any “Correspondence Manuscript 
Clubs” in America. 
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be received not later than the 5th of the month. 





PROPOS of Mr. Augustus Thomas’s 
remarks on copyright, (quoted on 
page 249,) it is interesting to recall 

what Thomas Macaulay said in 1841 to 
the English Parliament about copyright. 

“The advantages arising from a 

system of copyright are obvious. It 
is desirable that we should have a 
supply of good books; we can not 
have such a supply unless men of let- 
ters are liberally remunerated; and 
the least objectionable way of re- 
munerating them is by means of 
copyright. You can not depend for 
literary instruction and amusement 
on the leisure of men occupied in the 
pursuits of active life. Such men 
may occasionally produce composi- 
tions of great merit. But you must 
not look to such men for works 
which require deep meditation and 
long research. Works of that kind 
you can expect only from persons 
who make literature the business of 
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their lives. Of these persons, few will 
be found among the rich and noble. 
The rich and the noble are not im- 
pelled to intellectual exertion by ne- 
cessity. They may be impelled to 
intellectual exertion by the desire of 
distinguishing themselves, or by the 
desire of benefiting the community. 

“It is then on men whose profession 
is literature, and whose private 
means are not ample, that you must 
rely for a supply of valuable 
books. Such men must be remuner- 
ated for their literary labor. And 
there are only two ways in which 
they can be remunerated. One of 
those ways is patronage; the other 
is copyright. 

“I can conceive no system more 
fatal to the integrity and independ- 
ence of literary men than one under 
which they should be taught to look 
for their daily bread to the favor of 
ministers and nobles.” 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


METROPOLITAN VERSUS PROVINCIAL READERS 


Editor, the Forum: 


In an article in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, the following statement appeared :— 


“New York City houses the chief pub- 
lishing firms in the United States, and the 
principal periodicals, with a few exceptions. 
The vast business of producing the coun- 
try’s literature is concentrated here as in 
no other city in America. Bookstores are all 
about us, the news of the world is digested 
for us daily, and weekly, and monthly, in 
a hundred easily procurable forms, within 
the grasp of the least fortunate. There is 
a net. work of branch libraries. Even a 
person of modest means can keep abreast 
of the most important books, of the most 
important news. Yet though the average 
metropolitan reader has such a multiplicity 
of advantages, in the satisfaction of his 
desire to read, over his brethren more 
widely scattered throughout the country, 
it is extremely doubtful whether he is bet- 
ter educated.” 


There is certainly considerable doubt if the 
metropolitan reader is better educated than 
the provincial. He may have a wider knowl- 
edge of contemporary books and _ writing, 
more modern authors and book titles may be 
familiar to him, but he may not appreciate or 


realize the significance of the few books that 
are really worth while. 

Publishers’ blurbs and_ sensational advertise- 
ments have a decided influence in obtaining 
readers, and in New York City readers are 
more subject to this influence than readers in 
the smaller cities and rural districts. The de- 
sire to read and the accessibility of the latest 
books, not only because of the proximity of 
publishers but also because of the numerous 
libraries, overshadows the advantages of ac- 
quiring a literary background by acquaintance 
with the great work of the past. Within the last 
vear or two, the number of books published, 
the sale of books, magazines, and periodicals, 
has vastly increased. Reading has been im- 
mensely stimulated. 

It is a splendid thing that there is such an 
increased interest in reading; but it is a great 
mistake that readers should be content to read 
anything that is placed on the market. Greater 
discrimination in the selection of reading 
material, a willingness to heed the warning of 
honest literary critics, and a tendency to read 
the old masters at least occasionally in order 
to broaden the literary background, would 
have a profound effect in compelling pub- 
lishers to set a higher standard for the type of 
manuscripts they accept. 

G. W. Richardson. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


NOTE TAKING 


Editor, the Forum: 

We are told that Mr. H. G. Wells has notes 
scattered throughout the four quarters of the 
globe, while on the other hand Daniel Wilbur 
Steele takes no notes at all. What shall the 
puzzled literary striver do? Is it worth while 
getting out of bed at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing to set down in imperishable ink a bright 
train of ideas? 

It seems to me that it is not so muck a 
question of the value of note taking as of in- 
telligent application. It has been my experi- 
ence in early literary efforts to jot down a 
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large number of notes centering around a pro- 
posed article or story, as they occurred to me 
at different times in the course of the day. In 
due course I have sat down to write the pro- 
posed piece of work; have meticulously read 
over all my notes—and the result has been 
analogous to picking up a handful of the 
constituent parts of a jig-saw puzzle, and 
planking them down on a table in the expec- 
tation that they will land there in a complete 
and homogeneous whole. 

Perhaps there are some fortunate people 
whose brains are capable of assimilating a 














page full of haphazardly conceived ideas and 
instantly fitting them all in their proper places 
in an article, but such gifted souls must be the 
exception rather than the rule. In my ex- 
perience, referring to notes just before and 
during writing leads either to blank confusion 
of mind, or, if by great effort of will some 
clarity is achieved, the resulting work has still 
been knobby, or awkward, or exceedingly hard 
to execute. And perhaps it is illustrative and 
pertinent here to point to the difference in the 
work of Mr. Wells and Mr. Steele. No one 
has ever been found possessed of sufficient 
hardihood to claim that Mr. Wells, the volu- 
minous note-taker, is a stylist, while everyone 
agrees that Mr. Steele, reported to take no 
notes at all, is a stylist par excellence. And 
while agreeing that Mr. Wells has gone a long 
way without apparently having to worry over- 
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much about style or artistic construction, it 
may be assumed that the common or garden 
writer without a towering intellect to see him 
through, must look well to the homogeneous 
arrangement of his material, or else have him- 
self to thank for reams of rejection slips. 

It would seem that the value of notes lies 
mainly in that the act of writing down a sud- 
denly visioned idea draws it safely out from 
the hazy region of the subconsciousness, 
where, if not promptly hauled out like a 
hooked fish, it will vanish and be lost forever. 
But once the notes have been made, they 
should, if possible, be ignored entirely. It can 
be depended upon that they are safely pigeon- 
holed somewhere in a cell in the grey matter, 
and the brain and will can be trusted to ferret 
them out when they are needed. 


Vancover, B. C. L. S. Waite. 


FREE LANCE WRITERS I HAVE KNOWN 


Editor, the Forum: 

A recent advertisement of the N. W. Ayer Com- 
pany, advertising counselors, bore the heading, 
“Out of The Background.” Art work showed 
certain nationally advertised products thrusting 
themselves forth from a background of many 
others into the housewife’s mind. 

And, as I think of free-lance writers, three of 
them immediately come out of the background. 
These three are merely good writers among other 
equally good ones, but each has certain character- 
istics that make his work and name stick in the 
editorial memory. These three writers are John T. 
Bartlett, Ruel McDaniel, and King Hamilton 
Grayson. 

Of the three, Bartlett has sold us the most 
material. This is because he specializes largely 
in financial and bank operational writing. We 
publish two magazines for bankers. One is the 
Bankers Monthly and the other is the Bankers 
Service Bulletin. As well as I can remember, dur- 
ing the last year there has not been a single 
month during which we have not mailed Mr. 
Bartlett a sizable check for contributions to one 
or both of these publications. 

The reasons for his success with us are many 
and all of them are close to the heart of an 
editor. I am convinced that a study of this 
man’s work and his methods will be of immeasur- 
able help to other writers, and I am going to 
enumerate the points that help his material “to 
get across.” In the order of their relative im- 
portance they follow :— 

1. He has our angle. That is, he writes ma- 
terial of interest to the bank executives for whom 
our magazines are edited. Never does he submit 
a manuscript of a general nature or one of inter- 
est to “the man in the street.” He writes for our 
readers. 

2. The majority of his material is specific. 
Definite happenings and methods as applied to 
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individual institutions are cited, and discussional, 
general material such as we can write in our office 
is avoided. 

3. His manuscripts are well written. This 
means, of course, neatly typed, double-spaced, and 
on a grade of paper that takes soft pencil markings 
easily. 

4. He realizes that every editor has in his 
possession a blue pencil and that the aforesaid 
blue pencil is intended to whip manuscripts into 
shape for the magazine’s readers. Bartlett has 
never to my knowledge objected even to the most 
drastic revisions of his manuscripts. And, when 
an editor knows that he can work on a man’s 
material without spending several dollars in wires, 
telegrams, special deliveries, and what-not to ob- 
tain permission to cross a “t” or dot an “i”, he is 
going to give that writer preference over the 
one who wants to quibble about the details of 
editing. 

5. He is always ready with prompt co-operation 
in re-writing an article. 

6. He turns out a large volume of material 
ranging from feature stories to filler space ma- 
terial. His “stuff” is in our office when we 
need it. 

All of the above are qualities that every free- 
lance writer should possess if he wants to obtain 
the maximum of marketability for his material. 
This applies not only to magazines in our field but 
to those in every field. And Mr. Bartlett’s methods 
can be studied to advantage by every young writer 
who is just beginning to succeed, and who finds the 
sledding a little rough. 

Ruel McDaniel is another well known free- 
lance. His work has appeared in the leading pub- 
lications of practically every trade group. Then, 
too, he has contributed feature articles to national 
magazines. This man’s work is characterized by 
an honest effort to please. His material is ob- 
tained largely through interviews and is always 
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well written. Never does he turn out a “sloppy” 
piece of work. 

The work of Ruel McDaniel is pictured nicely 
in a letter recently mailed to editors of the various 
magazines for which he has acted as corre- 
spondent from time to time. In this letter he 
stated that he was planning a trip throughout 
the West, and listed the names of the various 
cities on his itinerary. He then asked the editors 
to look through their “physical and mental files 
and suggest any leads they might have for stories 
in those localities.” And, he added, “an order for 
material incurs no obligation. Each story is to 
stand on its own bottom.” 

An editor just can’t help co-operating with a 
writer like that. 

King Hamilton Grayson’s work is characterized 
by the most remarkable neatness I have ever seen 
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in any manuscript. The pages of his well written 
material are truly beautiful to gaze upon; each is 
spotless white with never a misspelled word or 
pencil mark to mar its physical perfection. 

We have not bought a great deal of Mr. Gray- 
son’s material because most of his writing is in 
other fields, but on the occasions that we have 
purchased an article from him, he has been willing 
to co-operate in every manner possible. And in 
the final analysis, it is co-operation that puts a 
free-lance writer on a firm foundation in editor:al 
offices. 

Almost every editor will enter into corre- 
spondence with and encourage even the poorest 
writer if he believes that by so doing he will 
arouse a spark of co-operation that will result in 
future good material for his publication. 

Chicago, III. James L. Dillev. 


REALISM IN THE SHORT STORY 


Editor, the Forum: 

Like many other men, I read stories for di- 
version, and prefer them to the “movies,” or 
to the “legitimate drama.” There is a veri- 
similitude about a well-told story that per- 
haps no actor, except one of the first rank, 
can throw about a stage representation. 

I consider that no form of modern literature 
has been carried to such a pitch of artistic 
perfection as the short story. We have no 
dramatists like Shakspere and Marlowe, no 
poets like Shelley and Keats, fabulists like 
Aesop and Hans Andersen, historians like 
Motley, nor essayists like Charles Lamb. 
Neither have we at present religious, philo- 
sophical, and scientific writers of the first 
rank, nor writers of long stories (novels) like 
Dickens and Thackeray. With the exception of 
the short story writer, practically all our 
writers fall into the dilettante and tyro classes. 
Our short storyists are the only stars of first 
magnitude that shine in our present-day liter- 
ary heavens. 

I should like to point out one serious flaw 
in the artistry of many short stories: namely, 
their melancholy, tragic, and morbid endings. 
The writers of such stories, called realists, 
think they do well by “holding the mirror up 
to nature.” Their viewpoint may be justified 
in certain instances where it may be necessary 
to end a story tragically for the purpose of 
teaching a salutary lesson. But such writers 


should be aware of the fact that the vast 
majority of story readers seek entertain- 
ment, a coloring to tint their more or 
less drab, every-day lives. They read stories 
primarily for diversion. Anything in the way 
of instruction, or of the presentation of ex- 
amples of beautiful, noble types of character 
should be incorporated in the story in such a 
manner as to continue, or at least not break, 
the interesting thread of the narrative. Most 
readers have enough melancholy in their lives. 
They turn to stories to get away from it for 
a brief interval. 

In all cases where a tragic element is in- 
troduced into a story, the conclusion of the 
story should pierce through the dark clouds 
with rays of hope. Fannie Hurst’s short story, 
“Get Ready the Wreathes,” is a fair example 
of a tragic story with a consolatory conclusion. 

Conrad was mistaken in his theory of how 
a story should end. Conrad’s pessimism, and 
the melancholy, unsatisfactory conclusions of 
his tales are the weak points in his fabric. 
Time will begin her undermining of his fabric 
at these points. The great novelists and story 
writers, men who possess and will possess an 
enduring fame, have ended their stories in a 
happy or in a consolatory manner. Captain 
Marryat was a conspicuous example of this 
type of novelist. 

Charles Hooper. 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 


CREATIVE CRITICISM. 


From the College Man’s Viewpoint. 


Editor, the Forum: 

In our study of literature and our evaluation 
of its phases, we are liable to fall into the ruts 
of trite and hackneyed methods and forms of 
criticism. Too often we consider the great and 
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potentially great in the light of the thoughts of 
hack-workers who have pounded out sheaves of 
writing on these men, but who have themselves 
given little to the world of thought that is of any 
value or lasting vitality. 














Ojten, it seems that if the bibliographies were 
cut down in many of our courses in literary 
evaluation, and our personal reactions were en- 
couraged to a greater degree, we should have 
better work from our students, and a greater 
development of the intellectual potentialities of 
these men. The imbibition of potions of thought 
already mixed is good as long as it serves as a 
stimulation for original thought. When it be- 
comes a substitute for personal intellectual activ- 
ity, and when we almost fear to voice an opinion 
that has not before appeared on the printed page, 
we are losing sight of the object of education, 
and are doing little for the good of literature. 
We are producing men who are not standing on 
their own mental feet, but who are riding in the 
wheel-chairs of intellectual invalids. 

One of the most discouraging phases of modern 
college training, to the man who aspires to mental 
excellence, is its close adherence to conventions, 
and its attempt to pour each man into the same 
intellectual mold. While creative work is en- 
couraged to a certain point, its importance does 
not seem to be realized to the extent it deserves. 
If a man, in the presence of educated folk, is 
able to voice an unusual and original evaluation 
of a literary man and his works, he is immediately 
stamped as a fellow of attainments not of the 
ordinary. Yet, what is he doing but complying 
with the dictum of true education; the very word 
meaning to “lead out” the potentialities within his 
mind, and to develop that ability to voice a fresh 
and basic product of his own mental activity? We 
have too few of that type of man today, and the 
fault is not entirely with the man. College courses 
seem to aim to pour in a flood of facts, rather 
than to lead out a stream of thoughts. 

However, I should prefer a man who criticized 
“according to the book” to a man whose criticism is 
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entirely destructive and iconoclastic, though it be 
original. Today we seem to be losing a certain 
mental balance that is the treasure of truly edu- 
cated men. On the one hand we have men who 
cannot criticize intelligently because they allow 
others to think for them, and on the other hand 
we have men who are critics only because they 
are critics, and who consider an evaluation worth- 
while only when it tears down. Where is the 
ideal man, who takes enough of the objective, 
combines it with enough oi the subjective, and 
produces a synthesis of real intellectual value? 
He seems to be sadly in the minority with the 
mental sheep or the amateur Mencken holding 
the floor against his feeble opposition. 

We should, in the interest of true education, 
and the advance of the literary art, work for 
the ability to criticize constructively and crea- 
tively; to be able to evaluate things and thoughts 
in the light of common sense, free from the 
shadows of mental lethargy or the flickerings of 
weak-kneed sophistication. Let us aspire to the 
ideal type of man who can criticize ably, a bit 
destructively, if you please, but who can supply a 
very satisfactory substitute of a positive nature 
for the negative criticism that he has made. Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton looms on the horizon of 
thought as an ideal in this matter. 

Let us see to it that along with our aspira- 
tions toward creative and constructive ability, in 
combination with the destructive ability of which 
we all have too much, there shall come a renais- 
sance in the universities of America whereby the 
thoughts of men will be considered as the primary 
ends of the courses offered, and not as possible by- 
products of methodical duties, studied biblio- 
graphies, and a maze of facts wherein the thinker 
might get lost. 


Lakewood, Ohio. George A. Kiener. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THIS information as to the present special needs of various period- 
icals comes directly from the editors. Partieulars as to condi- 
tions of prizes offers should be sought from those offering the 
prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers 
should examine a copy of the magazine in question—MAarGARET 
Gorpon, Manuscript Market Editor. 


THE Puoto-Era—Wolfeboro, N. H., is 
now in the market for photographic 
travel articles of interesting places in all 
parts of the world. The emphasis should 
be placed on photographic equipment, its 
use, conditions of weather, etc., regula- 
tions, source of photographic supplies, 
and such other information as would help 
the reader to follow the author’s route 
successfully. That is, there should be a 
minimum of description and a maximum 
of photographic data. The magazine is 
also interested in practical articles based 
on the experiences of amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers in the field. 


THe HicH Roap—810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tcnn., formerly Our Young People, 
is designed for young men and women of 
from eighteen to thirty. The editor is 
in need of short stories, of from 2,500 to 
3,500 words; serials, of from eight to ten 
chapters; discussional articles, of from 
1,000 to 2,000 words; and photographs, 
accompanied by short write-ups. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, the rates 
being from five to ten dollars a thousand 
words. 


THE NaTIONAL GUARD MAGAZINE—30 


North Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., is in the 
market for news items, special features, 
and photographs dealing with the activi- 
ties of the National Guard and the Naval 
Militia in every state. The magazine is 
not interested in the regular army, the 
regular navy, or the organized reserve. 
Personals concerning both officers and 
enlisted men are particularly wanted, and 
photographs of individuals are welcome. 
Openings are now offered in several 
states for staff correspondents, prefer- 
ably active members of the Guard or 
Naval Militia, and Mr. Main, the editor, 
will be glad to hear from writers who 
can undertake to cover their local organ- 
izations regularly. Payment is made on 
acceptance, at a rate of $2.50 a column of 
ten inches, or $7.50 a page of three col- 
umns. 


THE MIss1onarY—A postolic Mission House, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C., is in the 
market for some exceptionally well-writ- 
ten articles, and some short stories. 


THE Dream Worip—1926 Broadway, 
New York, specializes in pretty romances 
and charming love stories, free from 
horror and tragedy. Love is, of course, 
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the predominating note of this magazine, 
and the more tears, laughter, partings, 
embraces, farewells, kisses, and joyful re- 
unions a story has, the better its 
chances of acceptance. The Dream 
World offers a market for the Cinderella 
type of story—the experience of the poor 
abused little girl with beautiful dreams, 
whose dreams come true when she finds 
her fairy prince. Manuscripts should con- 
tain from 4,500 to 6,500 words. 


Mystery Storres—52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, again wants to call the atten- 
tion of readers of THE WRriTER to the fact 
that the policy of the magazine has un- 
dergone a change. The first issue under 
the new policy will be that for Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Faudré suggests that pro- 
spective contributors examine this issue 
carefully to familiarize themselves with 
the magazine’s needs. Every story should 
be filled with action and suspense, and 
should have a mystery or crime element 
as its basis. The magazine is especially 
interested in ghost stories and other oc- 
cult tales which have unusual ideas and 
which seem plausible, and in which the 
action element is very strong. Such 


stories may contain from 2,000 to 8,000 


words. 


THE OccuLt PuBLisHinc Company—l08 
Dudley street, Boston, Mass., publishes 
books on such occult subjects as astro- 
logy, numerology, palmistry, etc., as well 
as fiction relating to any of these sub- 
jects. The Company buys manuscripts 
outright, excepting in the case of excep- 
tional merit, when it makes a special con- 
tract with the author. S. Gargilis is the 
director of the Company. 


THe New YorKker—25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, wants satire, humor, 
historical and descriptive material, 
short short-stories, and prose articles, 
with a special emphasis on timeliness 
and journalistic value, containing from 
300 to 1,500 words; also timely fillers, 
light poetry, and newspaper breaks 
and The editor 


clumsy wordings. 


TheWhter 
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should be consulted before submission 
of portrait sketches and serious articles. 


AND THE Boys’ 
WeEEKLY—Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, 
Tenn., are in the market for stories of ad- 
venture and achievement, containing 
from 1,000 to 1,250 words, and for 
serials, of from four to eight chapters, 
each chapter containing from 1,000 to 
1,250 words. Editorials, of from 250 to 
600 words, and articles, of from 250 to 
600 words, on raising flowers, how to 
make things, describing people and 
places of exceptional interest, illustrated 
puzzles, and good recipes that have been 
tested, are also wanted. Nothing preachy 
or goody-goody is used. 


THE GirRLts’ WEEKLY 


AVIATION STORIES AND MECHANICS—109 
lest Forty-ninth street, New York, wants 
some short stories of actual flying ex- 
periences of American fliers, and some 


good technical articles. 


Tue Poets’ DetigHt—Sumuner, Ill., is es- 
pecially interested in the work of new 
writers and of those who have not had a 
volume of verse published. Short poems 
are preferred, but poems of as many as 
fifty-five lines can be used. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten, and accom- 
panied by self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lopes. Material is reported on promptly, 
and a monthly prize of five dollars is 
given for the best poem appearing in 
each issue. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the editor, Omer Henry. 


THE NortHern Licut—Holt, Minnesota, 
desires short, stimulating articles on 
present-day literature, written from the 
standpoint of the active creator; poetry 
of a virile, frank, healthy character ; clean 
humor; and short fiction dealing with 
the West, the Northwest, and the North, 
as those localities are today. No pay- 
ment is made for material. 


McCrure’s—119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, aim is built around the idea of suc- 
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cess in living—the kind of success 
that is not measured by money. Its 
appeal is to all ages, but it believes in 
youth’s ability to make the world happier 
and better, and it also believes that there 
is plenty of amusement and happiness to 
be had “without mucking in_ life’s 
sewers.” Its outlook is the constructive 
one, and the editors like simplicity in 
treatment. On the whole, they want 
cheerful stories, and have no place for 
the morbid, the unwholesome, the super- 
natural, or the too psychological. Stories 
must carry strong human interest, or 
action, but the action must be the logical 
outcome of situation and _ character. 
Humor is always welcome, love-interest 
should not be sex-interest, crime and 
criminals must not “get away with it,” 
and while pathos and tragedy are not 
barred they must uplift, not depress, the 
reader. Poetry should have sufficient 
substance to stir the emotions, and 
articles should be as dramatic as possi- 
ble. 


Tue Bostontan—24 T Wharf, Boston, 
Mass., a new magazine, which does not 
yet pay for manuscripts, would like some 
modern, breezy material with a Boston 
angle. 


THe British AMERICAN—)542 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill., which does not at 
present pay for manuscripts, is always 
glad to get matter of British-American 
interest. 


ADVENTURE — Butterick Building, New 
York, is now edited by Anthony M. Rud, 
who says that the magazine will now 
place a somewhat greater emphasis on 
physical action in stories of all types. 


Outpoor LIFE AND OutTpoor RECREATION 
—1824 Curtis street, Denver, Colo., is the 
present name of the combination of 
these two magazines. The magazine will 
continue to be edited by John A. Mc- 
Guire, with Dan B. Starkey as associate 
editor, and nine departmental editors. 
Mr. McGuire says that he accepts only 
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about one manuscript out of every 
twenty unsolicited manuscripts received, 
so that a manuscript to be acceptable 
must be written by an authority who 
has lived the life he writes of and knows 
what he is writing about. 


Love RomMances—2/1 Madisonavenue, New 
York, needs wholesome, gripping love 
stories that are love stories in the truest 
sense. Stories of the first-person, con- 
fessional type, or “sexy” or extra sophis- 
ticated stories are not wanted. 


THe A. B. C. Macazine—804 Rockford 
National Bank Building, Rockford, Ill., of 
which volume I, number one, will soon 
be published, is devoted to young busi- 
ness executives and professional men. 
Dr. Royden E. Tull is the editor of the 
magazine, and he is in the market for 
articles on business conditions and busi- 
ness management, and for short stories 
that are clean and full of action or hu- 
mor, and preferably minus love interest. 
Manuscripts may contain from 1,000 to 
3,000 words, and payment will be made 
on acceptance, at a minimum rate of one 
cent a word. 


NortH-West Stories—2// Madison ave- 
nue, New York, wants fast-moving novels, 
of from 20,000 to 25,000 words, located in 
the West or the North. They must have 
color and sentimental pull, with a touch 
of woman interest, but the fundamental 
requisite is action, with plenty of out- 
door tang and character sympathy, and 
a smashing climax. 


THe Mip-WeEsTERN Poetry MAGAZINE— 
909 Fourth avenue, Council Bluffs, Lowa, 
edited by A. Earl Smith, will issue its 
first edition October 20. Mr. Smith is 
soliciting poems from embryonic writers. 


THE MIcHIGAN BuSsINESS FARMER—Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, is always in the market for good agri- 
cultural articles, particularly those with a Mich- 
igan setting. 


Droit Stori1eEs—709 Sixth avenue, New York, 
suspended publication with the June issue. 


McNaucut’s Montuty—/475 Broadway, New 
York, suspended publication with the July issue 








THE PIoNEER—113 Tradd street, States- 
vile, N. C., offers a series of prizes in 
three divisions—Division 1, open to resi- 
dents of North Carolina; Division 2, open 
to members of the National League of 
American Penwomen; Division 3, open 
to all poets in the United States. First 
prizes of ten dollars each, and second 
prizes of five dollars each will be given 
for the best twelve-line lyric; the best 
sonnet in Italian form; the best nature 
poem; and the best humorous poem. In 
addition, prizes of three dollars and of 
two dollars will be given for the best 
limericks. The contest will close Aug- 
ust 31, 1928. Each contestant may sub- 
mit one poem in all classes to which he is 
eligible. All prize-winning poems will 
become the property of the Pioneer, and 
no manuscripts will be returned. 


Harper’s Magazine has awarded its bi- 
annual prize of $2,000 for the best novel 
by an American citizen who has not had 
a novel published previous to January 1, 
1919, to Glenway Westcott, for his book, 
“The Grandmothers.” In 1923 the prize 
was awarded to Margaret Wilson for 
“The Able McLaughlins,” and in 1925 it 
was given to Anne Parrish for “The 
Perennial Bachelor.” Mr. Westcott’s 
book was the unanimous choice of the 
judges. 


Postum’s—P. O. Box 574-1, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is offering prizes amounting to 
$10,000—three prizes of $5,000 each, and 
the remainder in smaller prizes—for let- 
ters on “What the 30-day test of Postum 
has done for me,” “Why I think Instant 
Postum made with milk is the best hot 
drink for boys and girls,” and “How I 
make Postum—and why I like it best 
made my way.” The contest will close 
December 31, 1927. Full particulars will 
be sent by the Postum Company. 


OpEN :—Prizes in 


Priz—E Orrers STILL 


Prize Offers and Awards 
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Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the 
American novel published during the year 
which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners 
and manhood, $1,000; for the original 
American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste, and good manners, $1,000; 
for the best book of the year on the his- 
tory of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching pat- 
riotic and unselfish service to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example, 
$1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journal- 
ism, amounting to $3,000 and a $500 
medal, and three traveling scholarships 
having a value of $1,500 each. All offered 
annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candi- 
dates must be made in writing on or be- 
fore February 1 of each year, addressed 
to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of 
the University. 


Francis Bacon award of $7,500, to be 
given annually by Simon and Schuster 
and the Forum, for the best book of 
“humanized Knowledge.” Details may be 
obtained from Simon and Schuster, 37 
West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 
or the Forum, 441 Lexington avenue, 
New York. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 


Prizes of $1,000, $500, $250, $150, and 
$100, offered by the Penn Publishing 
Company, for original play manuscripts 
suitable for amateurs, contest closing 
December 31. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 


























Prizes of 4250 and 4150, offered by 
Methuen & Company, Ltd., for the best 
original detective stories sent to them 
before May 19, 1928. Particulars in Sep- 
tember WRITER. 


Monthly prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200, offered by the True Story 
Magazine, for true stories, each contest 
to close on the last day of the month, the 
final closing date to be August 31, 1928. 
Particulars in September WriTeER. 


Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 
for a group of poems, not exceeding 700 
lines, or a book of verse, by a poet with 
no book to his credit, to be submitted 
before May 1, 1928. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, 
122 East Seventy-sixth street, New 
York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prize of $25, offered by Poetae, for the 
best poem not exceeding fifty lines re- 
ceived by December 1. Particulars in 
September WriTER. 


Prize of $20, offered by the Chat- 
tanooga Writers’ Club, for the best nat- 
ure poem submitted by November l, 
manuscripts to be sent to Miss Sarah 


Stansell, 2101 Duncan avenue, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 


Prizes of $25, $20, $15, $15, and $5, 
offered by the Dreyfuss Art Company, 
Inc., for the greeting-card verses which 
at the end of the year following publica- 
tion prove to be the most popular, as 
evidenced by the quantity sold. Partic- 
ulars in June WRITER. 


Prize of five dollars offered by the 
Northern Light for the best sonnet ap- 
pearing in the magazine from July 
through December. Particulars in Sep- 
tember WRITER. 


Annual prizes awarded by Poetry 
(232 East Erie street, Chicago, Ill.) in 
November of each year: Helen Haire 
Reed 


Levinson prize of $200, John 


“Theor 
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Memorial prize of $100, and the Young 
Poets’ prize of $100, for poems pub- 
lished in the magazine during the cur- 
rent year. 


Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company for the 
completion of Schubert’s “Unfinished 
Symphony,” contest to close in July, 
1928. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $200, $150, $100, $50, $35, and 
$15, offered by the Echo, for all classes 
of material used in the magazine from 
December, 1926, to November, 1927. 


Laemmle award, consisting in $5,000 in 
prizes, for the best ideas for the advance- 
ment of the quality of moving pictures, 
contest to close December 31. Partic- 
ulars in April Writer. 


Monthly definition contests conducted 
by the Forum, payment being made at 
the rate of five dollars each for all 
printed. Particulars in June Writer. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
for the best scenario for a_ historical 
pageant depicting the history of Hot 
Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 


Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry 
prize of $150 for the best poem printed 
in Palms during 1927, open to under- 
graduates in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November 
WRITER. 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina: Southern prize of $100; Caro- 
line Sinkler prize of $50; Society’s prize 
of $25; Harmon prize of $25; Skylark 
prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll 
prize of $15—all offered annually. Par- 
ticulars from the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, 
S. C., or in July Writer. 


Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by 
the Nation, poems to be submitted be- 
tween Thanksgiving Day and New Year’s 
Day of each year. Particulars in Febru- 
ary, 1923, WRITER. 








Edith M. Stern, author of “Heart Strings,” 
which she wrote in nine weeks’ time, was for 
several years a manuscript reader for a New York 
publisher. “I think I unconsciously absorbed the 
technique of novel writing,” she says, “by helping 
to pass judgment on some five thousand stories in 
manuscript form.” 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes says that she works from 
character to plot, never from plot to character 
She never begins a story until she has clearly 
visualized every detail, and she always knows what 
the end of the story is going to be. She seldom 
takes an idea direct from life. 


In response to the recent request of the New 
York World for original short stories, more than 
six thousand manuscripts were received, and of 
these thirteen have been accepted. The World, re- 
calling that O. Henry began his writing career with 
a story in the Sunday World, hopes that the pub- 
lication of these original short stories may bring 
recognition to hitherto unknown authors who have 
real ability. 


Little, Brown, & Co. have just republished 
“Jolly Good Times,” written by Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith, and first published fifty-two years 
ago. Mrs. Smith, who is now eighty-seven, lives 
in Greenfield, Mass., and is the author of about 
twenty books for children. 


Two of the ten college men who went to Holly 


News and Notes 


wood for the summer for the First National Pic- 
tures have been awarded five-year contracts. They 
are John Westwood, of Princeton, and John Stam- 
baugh, of the University of Chicago. 


The First Edition Society has disbanded, and its 
list of subscribers have been taken over by the 
Book-of-the-Month club. 


The Modern Library, Inc., has removed to 20 
East Fifty-seventh street, New York. 


Deems Taylor, formerly music critic for the 
New York World, and composer of “The King’s 
Henchmen,” has been made editor-in-chief of 
Musical America. 


Harry Leon Wilson has testified in court that 
his income for the last fourteen years has varied 
from $15,000 to $97,000 a year. 


The Florida State Legislature has appointed 
Franklin N. Wood, of Daytona Beach, to be poet 
laureate of Florida. 


“The True Story of My Life,” by Hans 
Christian Andersen; translated by Mary Ho- 
witt, is published by the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation (New York). 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have published “John 
Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist,” by R. H. 
Coats. 


Literary Articles in Pertodicals 


Co_teceE Courses IN PLAY-WRITING AND 
JournaLismM. James L. Ford. Scribner's Maga- 
zine for September. 


Amy Lowett or New ENGLAND. Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins. Scribner's Magazine for Septem 
ber. 


Wuat is “Enouisn”? Gordon Hall Gerould. 


Scribner's Magazine for September. 


Ony Worps. Frederick Adams Wood. Cen- 
tury for September. 
On MAKING Low PEopLeE INTERESTING. Albert 


Jay Nock. Harper’s Magazine for September. 


A Soctat SuRVEY OF THE LITERARY SLUMS. 
Samuel McChord Crothers.. Atlantic Monthly for 
September. 

Finest SwHort Stories. John 


THE FIFTEEN 


Cournos. 


Forum for September. 
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Own Re-REApING Pater. Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Dial for September. 


Otp BookMAN Days. Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


Bookman for September. 


My Frienp Georce STERLING. Upton Sinclair. 


Bookman for September. 


Tue Earty Work or NorMAN Doucias. Ed- 


ward D. McDonald. Bookman for September. 


Tue Sacrep Poesy or THE SoutH. Clay Fulks. 
American Mercury for September. 


Our MeEpIAEVAL TypocraPpHy. Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie. American Mercury for September. 


Tue Dracect oF Cooper’s LEATHER-STOCKING. 
Louise Pound. American Speech for September. 


“In LiGHTER Vern.” (Keith Preston). Harriet 


Monroe. Poetry for September. 
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TRANGE, isn’t it, with all the marvel- 

ovs weaith of cur English language 
that you should find yourself groping 
blindly for the answers to word 
questions as those above. 





such 


Strange, with a language so full of 
expressive words, that it should be so 
difficult to find the ones that express your 
thoughts clearly. 

With more than 150 words describing 
various shades of beauty, or over 400 
words denoting various degrees of good- 
ness, for instance, why should it be so 
hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

Yet it is not strange either, when you 
consider that dictionaries are arranged on 
the assumption that you know all of the 
more than 200,000 words in the language 
and seek merely their definitions —that all 
attempts to make the language available 
stopped with merely listing the words by 
ideas, and then not always in alphabetical 
order. 

No wonder the average working vocab- 
ulary is less than 2500 words — that you 
find it so difficult to express your thoughts 
and your most powerful ideas become 
mere vague impressions in the minds of 
your listeners or readers. 


But now comes a new book which revo- 
lutionizes word helps—a book which 
finds the words for you, and at the same 
time defines them. Now you can have at 
your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit yourthoughts and leave no 
doubt as to your meaning. 


The illimitable wealth of words from 
which the ablest writers and speakers 
draw — the whole living language — be- 
comes your working vocabulary through 
the remarkable invention and eighteen 
years of untiring effort by a master of 
words, which gives you March’s Thesau- 
rus Dictionary. 


It places the whole living lan- 
guage at your instant command 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of words 
and definitions — just a flip of the pages 
and your word is before you, grouped with 
its related words under the part of speech 
to which it belongs and defined so that you 
know you are using it correctly. In adjoin- 
{ng columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style. 

Foreign words and idioms are also 
arranged so that you can find the words 
to fit your ideas immediately. 


to fit your thoughts ? 


yoping Jor words 





‘“‘What word conveys the exact shade 
of meaning I desire?’’ 

‘“‘Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?” 

“What is that word I have 
forgotten?”’ 

“Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my 
thought clearly?”’ 
**How can I avoid this 
constant repetition?”’’ 







The New Amplified Edition 


contains ali that has made March's The- 
saurus Dictionary ‘‘Unmistakably the great- 
est single-volume reference work in the 
world” (Writer's Monthly) plus the newer 
words, including those which arose out of 
the World War and the progress of the arts, 
etc., and a listing of all the important words 
and definitions of the leading arts and 
sciences. 

In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts which you need 
daily; chapters which are complete, concise 
textbooks on English, composition, word 
building, Biblical references, geographic and 
historic facts, lists of the famous characters 
of literature, American Sobriquet, etc., 
which increase its value to you beyond 
computation, 


A veritable Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge! No wonder the leading maga- 
zines are saying of it: 


“A real treasure chest of ‘English unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
— Review of Reviews. 


“will be of constant use on the writing desk.” 
— American Mercury. 

“—— cannot be too highly praised." 

— Forum. 


— “leads the mind to associations wholly 
unexpected and defines them with shades of 
meaning so that exactness and fiuency are 
obtained.” — Harper's. 


— “supplies just the right word you need 
for each shade of meaning.” 
— World's Work. 


Examine it in your own home — 
at our risk 


Let us send you this remarkable volume 
that you may judge it in your own home. 
We want you to examine it at your leisure — 
to try it for ten days at our risk. We want 
you to see what complete mastery of 
the English language its 1462 pages 
give you. It is bound in handsome 
buckram —a worthy addition to any 
library — 7%" x 10%" x 2%", and 
surprisingly handy because of the yA 
thin, light-weight opaque paper 4 
used. 

Just send in the coupon. If you 
do not find that it completely @ 
answers the word problems 
which confront you, you have / 
but to return it and it has 
not cost you a cent. 


[(rammnnmee 


JISTORICAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dept. .W-i 
4 1334 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Please send me (postpaid in U. S 
and Canada) a copy of the new 

Amplified Edition of March's The 
saurus Dictionary. I will pay the post- 
man $3.00 plus 12c postage, and if I keep 
the book will pay you $2.00 per month for 
three months. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will 
4 return it in good condition within 10 days and 

you are to refund my $3.12, which includes 
postage I have paid. 














WE PRINT, PUBLISH 


and MARKET 
the better class. Such as 
Histories, Family Records, 
Plays and Verse. Limited and De Luxe 
Editions. Also Monographs, Pamphlets 
and Brainy Things of the Unusual Kind. In 
Association with a Modern Fully Equipped 
Plant. 


BOOKS of 
Biographies, 


Enquire at: 
The AVONDALE PRESS, Incorporated 
1841 Broadway at Columbus Circle, 


“New York’s New Centre.” 
Telephone Columbus 2998. 


—Estimates Promptly Furnished— 
New Catalogue Mailed on Request. 














Competent Editorial Assistance 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention to 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 
Editor”), Box 49%, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 


perienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 





SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 


It will increase your manuscript sales and 
lessen your labor. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 





“A Good Agent is an Invaluable Institution 
Indispensable to Every Busy Writer,” 
says Helen F. Price, author of “On The Hilltop” and 
numerous short stories sold through my MARKETING 

SERVICE. 
Are You Seeking a Reliable Agent? 
If you are, I offer Expert Criticism, Revision, Literary 
Typing and Marketing Services. Write for terms. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Suite 216 Authors’ Agent 
155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, twenty-seven 
years old, would like position on author’s country 
or suburban estate as critic, proof-reader, secre- 
tary, typist and general assistant. She has had two 
years’ experience editing on well-known magazine 
and can furnish clippings of her published articles 


as well as references of worth. Address, box 
309, WRITER. 
( 16,000 to ) 


Manuscript Wanted! Waibwerte 


should be written in bright literary style and carry a 
strong Christian moral throughout, suitable for chil- 
dren 8 to 12 years old. AUGUSTANA BOOK CON- 
CERN, Rock Island, Ill. Attention Dr. Geo. A. Fahlund. 


YOUR WORDS re-typed like engraving on Agawam 
Bond paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty 
cents one thousand words. Hand script seventy-five 
cents one thousand words. Carbon, of course. Return 
postage. Manuscripts: Typing-Correcting. CLARA J. 
DAVIS, 268A Stangon St., Portland, Oregon. 











Manuscripts, plays and poems typed and revised. 
Rates on application. Richard & Co., 1024 Linden 
Avenue, Ridgefield, N. J. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED; manifolding, mim- 
eographing, addressing and mailing. Accurate, 
Reliable ; Moderate rates. 


MAILING SERVICE CO. 
1940 Fisk Bldg. New York City 


fast service. 





TYPING OF MANUSCRIPT 
75¢ per 1,000 words with carbon copy 
FRANK R. COOPER 


1306 Massachusetts Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








SAVE | 
TIME AND MONEY | 


in mailing your manuscripts 


SEND FOR 


100 Kraft-paper envelopes 614x9. 
For mailing manuscripts of 
more than six pages, folded 





once. 
100 Labels, attractively printed on 
white paper, size 4% by 


2% inches, with space for 
your name and address, and 
gummed all ready to place on 
your “out-going” envelopes. 
Note: These labels can be easily in- 
serted in typewriter. A carbon 
of each is a record of mailing 
' the manuscript. Envelopes can 
be used more than once by 
pasting one label over another. 


All for $2.00, postpaid 


$2.36 west of the Mississippi 
| 
| 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 


HARVARD SQUARE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 

Enclosed find....for 100 Kraft- 
paper envelopes 6% x9, and 100 
labels. 
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FREE LANCING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


The author of a thousand published articles and stories lifts the curtain 
on the career of writing for publication. 


A FEW OF THE CHAPTER SUBJECTS INCLUDE 
THE URGE TO WRITE 
EARLY BUFFETING IN CHICAGO 
BREAKING INTO FICTION 
I START TO WRITE MY WAY AROUND THE WORLD 
CUB REPORTING IN SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST EPISODES 
NEWS REPORTING ON THE “HERALD” 
REPORTING CRIME 
CRIMINAL COURTS AND FICTION 
WRITING FEATURES 
PLUNGING IN FICTION 
CHAOS AND BIG PLANS 
SNARING EDITORS IN NEW YORK 
BREAKING INTO “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 
WRITING FOR “THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 
WRITING FOR FORTY MAGAZINES 
BY-PRODUCTS AND CHANGING FASHIONS IN WRITING 
METHODS IN WRITING AND MARKETING 
A FEW EPISODES OF BOOK WRITING 
LETTERS TO AND FROM EDITORS 
ETHICS OF AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


$3.00 at your Bookseller’s or from 
THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, 
1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge Mass. 











OUR NEW DEPARTMENT 
OF PROSE CRITICISM 


will begin in the November issue 

This new department is in charge of Mr. William M. Tanner, who is 
widely known through his courses in advanced writing in Boston University, 
and as editor of “Essays and Essay Writing” and “Modern Familiar Essays.” 
Mr. Tanner will criticise various types of short prose articles, such as the 
brief familiar essay, book review, editorial, satire, or résumé biography. Any 
subscriber to THE WRITER desiring to submit articles (not exceeding one 
thousand words) for criticism may send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THE 
WRITER. Authors’ names will not be mentioned in any article. 


The distribution of THE WRITER to newsstands is limited to the known 
demand. Make sure of receiving your copy regularly by placing a stand- 
ing order with your newsdealer, ar mailing the coupon below for a sub- 
scription at the special rate of fifteen months for $3.00, (foreign, $3.45). 
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THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


5 QUEIOOB. 0.5002 (cash, check, or money order) for a special 15-months’ 
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The Golden Touch 


The works of authors such as 


these 


show 


the Midas Touch. 


That’s why their stories appear 


in the 


and to his general culture by his contact with the beautiful and the fine. 


Golden Book. 


WISTER 
HARDY 
CHEKHOV 
CONRAD 
THEOCRITUS 
MONTAIGNE 
DU MAURIER 
BIERCE 
EMERSON 
DAUDCLT 
STEVCNSON 
BALZAC 
WILLA CATHER 
O. HENRY 
TOLSTOY 
LEVER 

MARK TWAIN 


HEN King Midas picked up his breakfast trout by 

its crisp tail—a miracle! The trout ceased to be a 
succulent fish, and became instead a museum piece, its gills 
and fins and shining skin of purest gold. 


That was the Golden Touch. 


The Golden Touch of Midas has not vanished from the 
world. No author is great unless he possesses it. He must 
preserve his tiptoe moods; he must find the rainbow gold of 
his experience in the eternal gold of literature. 


The Golden Book is the work of authors with the Midas 
Touch. To read the Golden Book is to catch the golden 
glimmer of life. It brings you a world transmuted by the 
mysterious alchemy of genius into everlasting beauty. 


The GotpEN Book MAGAZINE 


contains the stories, plays, poems, essays, humour, philosophy 
and epigrams that are best worth reading and re-reading. 
The “Immortals” are there: the accepted masters, from 
Montaigne to Thackeray, will be found there. And the 
men of more recent times (Stevenson, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Owen Wister, O. Henry, and the like) whose work 
gives promise of permanence. A monthly feast of the 
things one ought to read and wants to read— 


With such material to choose from, the magazine could 
not help being truly entertaining. ‘The Golden Book pro- 
vides a range of entertainment attempted by no other 
magazine. 


The Golden Book is performing a real service, just as great 
museums and universities do, in rescuing and preserving 
the things worth while for people who appreciate them. 
There is this difference: The Golden Book brings them to 
your home fresh and full of thrills each month, just when 
you are jaded with trivial movies, dramas and current 
fiction produced by the yard. 


And, while being entertained, the reader of the Golden 
Book is constantly adding to his knowledge of literature 
Unquestionably, 


The Golden Book educates while it entertains. 


Please send the GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE for 5 months to the following. 


Name 


Address 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Inclosed find check for $1.00. 
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accurate, ful Fl up-to-date, areian ere the lterary 
this book Offers you. You should be able to clear ot 
unsold mamttgeripts and find inspiration for work better st 
changing ‘tastes of the reading public: You will find: tnd 


revolutionary Changes in writing and publishing, such as those’ t 


about by néw developments like radio and. the sereen. 


Kf you are meeting only partial success through the 
of man you will find it no less a boon. As you 
ability you: we the right to expect advancement, 
od working knowledge of. markets: - Some 
if Or so in some great ai ey center 
the “shop talk” of the authors’ clubs % 
method of education is expensive- ni 
For it was precisely the : 
splblication of this book—to bring 
mation to light. 
: of all types this book should be 
The sale of a single manuscript will 
Hemost blasé author recalls with a’ 
em if it was only for a small amount. Th 
$for many a first acceptance and —_ a 
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} thirty-six contributors of chapters t 1 : 
“or managing editors, of general perio 
Of the writing craft and put ishi 
é Bookman, The Writer, The/Sat 
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400 pages, 434"x9”", red silk ? 
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